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The Church and Farm Ownership 


The freeholder was regarded by the “founding fathers” as the pillar of democracy. Yet about half the 

area of our arable land has recently been farmed by tenants. “How can churches help to improve rural 

communities by creating more stable conditions of farm tenure than now prevail?” This question was 

put to 100 economists, sociologists, farmers, ministers and rural church administrators at seminars 

sponsored by the Sub-committee on Land Tenure of the Committee on Town and Country cf the Home 

Missions Council and the Federal Council, and by the Farm Foundation. We here interpret the delib- 
erations of the Seminars. 


The seminars were held at Chicago, October 18-20, 
1940, and at Nashville, May 9-11, 1941. The one at 
Chicago was also sponsored by the Committee on Land 
Tenure in the Corn Belt. Many contributions are included 
in this report but obviously no summary of all the papers 
and discussions is possible in our limited space. 


Important National Trends 
The Growth of Tenancy 


About 1880, leaders of American life became aware 
that “land was slipping out of the hands of farm owners,” 
Marshall Harris of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, reported at 
Chicago. The Census of 1880 recorded that one-fourth of 
the farm operators were tenants. “The result of this count 
was startling.” But in 1935, 42.1 per cent of the farms 
were operated by tenants. Also highly significant, he said, 
were the figures showing that according to the 1890 Cen- 
sus 41 per cent of the total value of agricultural property 
in the nation belonged to “some one else,” i.e., landlords 
and mortgage holders, and that in 1935, this percentage 
stood at 61 per cent. “Even during the golden era of our 
economic boom, during the World War and the following 
decade, farmers of the U. S. lost equity in their national 
heritage.” The growth of tenancy was by no means uni- 
form. The rate of tenancy decreased in certain Eastern 
states. It increased rapidly in the South, the Middle West 
and the Great Plains. 


Economic Problems Involved 


“More than 50 per cent of the desirable land is operated 
by tenants; in many large areas, which would include a 
large part of the Corn Belt from 70 to 80 per cent of the 
land in many counties and communities is operated by men 
who do not own it,” H. C. M. Case of the University of 
Illinois stated at the Chicago seminar. Dr. Case also stated 
that “farm mortgage indebtedness of the United States 
trebled from 1910 to 1930,” and that, while reduction of 


this debt has taken place since then, this trend has been 
due as much to loss of property on the part of owners as 
it has to improvement in economic conditions. Farm 
tenancy is not a single problem; great regional variations 
must be taken into account. However, young men gener- 
ally are finding it very difficult to become established as 
owners. “Farms in most areas are not increasing in num- 
ber... .” | Competition for farms forces many tenants 
into villages and cities. Mechanized power is enabling one 
man to operate more acres than was previously possible. 
Mechanized farming also requires more capital than was 
necessary in earlier days. Impoverished soil in many areas 
intensifies the problems of tenants. 


Rural Opinion Rejects Tenancy 


Belief in the “farm cwnership system” is a reflection 
of “the classical liberal philosophy of private property,” 
Rainer Schickele of the Iowa State College wrote in a 
paper read at Chicago. But for private property to func- 
tion in the interest of the general social welfare, under this 
theory, two conditions must be fulfilled: “Property must 
be widely diffused among the people, and its use must be 
under the direct personal control and management of the 
owner.” Rural people, he said, still believe this. They 
view the concentration of property in the hands of a few 
with great concern, and there is “general alarm” over “the 
separation of ownership and control through the device 
of corporate finance and organization.” 


“We Wanted to Be Farmers” 


Mrs. Norton H. Shepard of Columbia, Missouri, spoke 
at Chicago of social and home conditions of tenant families. 
“We inherited a great love for the land and farm people.” 
In 1918 the Shepards bought a farm, “at a high price” ; 
since then they have worked hard and improved the fer- 
tility of the land. But “the years have left their marks on 
us, and we still owe on the farm—probably as much as, 
or more than, it would bring on the market today. So we 
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often wonder, would we have been better off had we re- 
mained tenants?” But, balancing everything, the Shepards 
feel they are “more secure” than they would be if they 
had remained tenants. 

Speaking out of personal experience, and quoting stud- 
ies, Mrs. Shepard stated that tenant families generally 
have poor houses ; they have very low cash income; they 
shift about frequently ; they have inadequate medical care ; 
they have poor educational facilities and practically no 
recreational facilities; they generally have small churches 
inadequately led, with infrequent church services. “Most 
of the mothers in tenant families have no spiritual adviser 
at all, and no one to whom they can send their children 
for any kind of religious training.” 


People and Land in the Rural South 
No “Bold Peasantry” 


At the Nashville Seminar the basic economic and social 
conditions in the various regions and “sub-regions” of the 
South were presented as background for consideration of 
the functions of the churches. Only in broadest outline 
can these data be reviewed here. Marshall Harris pre- 
sented information about ten distinct “tenure areas” in the 
great section comprising 16 “Southern States.” In these 
states, 50 per cent of the farm people of the United States 
live. These states had, according to the 1940 population 
Census, 16,000,000 farm people. On the 3,007,170 farms 
in these states are an average of 5.4 people per farm, a 
higher ratio than is found anywhere else in the nation. 
Yet in 1935 in these states there were only 7.7 acres of 
crop land for each farm person, as compared with 19.1 
acres per person in the rest of the nation. The quality of 
the land is “exceedingly poor in many sections.” There 
is an “unequal distribution of and control over the land.” 
Instability and insecurity are factors that “militate against 
the development of strong rural institutions and a ‘bold 
peasantry.’ ” 

Mr. Harris further generalized: “It is practically im- 
possible, in many areas, for Negroes to rise above the 
wage-laborer and sharecropper categories, and we find 
only a small percentage of the colored population, even in 
the older age groups, ever attain landownership. In many 
areas the same is true of the white population.” 


Public Opinion Aroused 


The Southern public and influential national organiza- 
tions are beginning to recognize the special rural problems 
of the South, John A. Baker of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, Washington, reported at Nashville. The Bank- 
head-Jones Act of 1937 authorized loans to disadvantaged 
farm families to enable them to become owners. By June 
30, 1941, over 20,000 tenant families were settled as own- 
ers of farms. Since 1935 the F. S. A. had also made short 
term rural rehabilitation loans to 418,000 farm families in 
14 Southern states. (For a summary of the program of the 
F. S. A., see INForMATION Service for February 22, 
1941, on The Church and the Farm Situation.) 


“Possessed With Much Knowledge” 


“We are possessed with much knowledge about ‘the 
People, the Land and the Church in the Rural South,’ ” 
Wayland J. Hayes of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
stated in a plea for communication of this knowledge to 
“masses of people.” Conditions that prevail have been a 
long time in the making. “If they are to be changed more 
quickly than they developed, whole communities will have 


to become aware of their resources and possibilities and 
plan together to achieve a more adequate life.”” Generous 
voluntary cooperation of leaders and people in the rural 
South can achieve an adequate, efficient, ‘satisfying and 
permanent way of life, Professor Hayes concluded. 


How Is the Church Affected? 


Mark Rich, of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, also chairman of the Committee on Town and 
Country, stated at Chicago the “basic reasons” why a local 
church should be interested in tenancy and ownership. A 
very important reason is the nature of the local church 
fellowship itself. A period of time is required to develop 
this fellowship. Frequent shifting of short term residents 
disturbs fellowship. Also, “conditions of tenure determine 
the character of the community, and the community in turn 
influences the character of individuals.” A church which 
seeks to carry on its work solely by directly influencing the 
character of its members “may find its efforts nullified by 
breakdown in the community.” 


Old Testament Teachings About Land 


Henry W. McLaughlin, director of the Department of 
Country Church and Sunday School Extension, Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U. S., contributed a paper to the Chi- 
cago Seminar on “The Church in Social Adjustment,” 
contending that the church must always be interested in the 
character of the family and the home, and that the church 
should constantly teach the fundamental concepts of the 
relation of man to the land found in the Old Testament. 
“The Scriptures teach that land is sacred, and that the 
possession of it entails definite responsibilities and obliga- 
tions. ... Man possesses land as a trustee. . . . God is the 
Owner. Man does not have the right to abuse the land, or 
to impoverish it... . The Bible teaches unselfish Christian 
cooperation and the sacredness of property ownership.” 


“Tenancy Depends Upon the Tenant” 


Richard Henry Edwards, formerly of Cornell Univer- 
sity, who has been encouraging country ministers to study 
their own communities thoroughly, advised at the Chicago 
meeting that land tenure be not looked upon as a problem 
by itself; that the churches must always be aware of the 
factors conditioning personality; that “tenancy depends 
upon the tenant,” and upon the nature of the whole com- 
munity, as well as upon soil, capital, credit, buildings mar- 
keting, etc. 


Principles of Church Services 


Paul L. Vogt of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture pointed out at Nashville that churches are obvi- 
ously not in position to carry a complete local program. 
“In considering what the churches can do it is necessary 
to coi sider the program of governmental agencies,” and 
practical ways and means of church-government coopera- 
tion. The churches can become informed about govern- 
ment efforts. The local churches should really pay atten- 
tion to the tenants in the community. Churches too often 
are self-satisfied local groups without concern for new- 
comers, Dr. Vogt stated. 


Special Responsibilities of National Church Agencies 


Mark A. Dawber, executive secretary of the Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America, contributed a paper to 
the Chicago Seminar, stating that national mission boards 
should make a demonstration of a program of land settle- 
ment and rehabilitation of rural people. A strong appeal 
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should be made to the boards of home missions to set aside 
considerable funds to be loaned to selected young farmers. 
The church agencies should make this type of investment 
in rural social security. Also, church agencies already 
own, among their investments, “hundreds of farms,” Dr. 
Dawber said, which are rented unsystematically. The 
boards should study the possibilities of constructive use of 
their own farm lands so as to encourage farm ownership. 


What Are Churches Doing? 
A Minister As Practical Adviser 


In the Ramsey Parish, Reformed Church in America, 
located in Titonka, Iowa, Rev. Calvin Schnucker has been 
very active in helping people to become established as 
farm owners. For over six years Mr. Schnucker’s study 
has been a “clearing house” of information, it was re- 
ported at Chicago. In 1933, 34 per cent of the land 
farmed by members of the parish was “owner-operated” ; 
by 1940, 60 per cent of the land was “owner-operated.” 
It is reported that no other organization in the county had 
such an effective program as this one country church. 

The minister first studied the needs and conditions of 
the people who attended the church. He gathered all 
possible information about farm land for sale, from insur- 
ance companies, banks, individuals, etc. In pastoral visi- 
tations, the possibility of transferring from tenant to owner 
was frequently discussed. In his preaching, the minister 
frequently stated his own conviction that “farming is a 
good way of life.” The “old fashioned doctrine” of thrift 
was also preached. And when a family had decided to 
own land, full information was always available in the 
pastor’s study. Members of the church purchased 8,000 
acres of farm land between 1933 and 1940. The general 
appraisal of the effort indicates that great strides were 
made in building a stable farm community of home owners. 


In the Cumberlands 


Working in a far different situation, Rev. Eugene 
Smathers, of Big Lick, Tennessee, in a parish of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., has developed an 
effective local program, in cooperation with the Board of 
National Missions of the denomination, it was reported at 
Nashville. The work was begun in 1934. Early features 
were a recreation program, a community center, and action 
to secure health facilities. Then a series of study groups 
resulted in an interest in cooperative purchasing. Recently 
a homestead project was begun. Undeveloped land was 
purchased, and made available to families on long-term 
loans, maturing in 30 years. In May, 1941, 14 homesteads 
had been purchased by farm families, and land was avail- 
able for four additional families. 


Practices of Mennonites and Church of the Brethren 


The Mennonite Churches and the Church of the Breth- 
ren are distinctly rural, and it is the customary practice 
of minister and people to encourage voluntary efforts for 
soil conservation and the ownership of land. These activi- 
ties are usually carried on as a matter of course, in 
conversations, in local church meetings, “after church,” 
etc. It is not unusual for a minister to locate a farm for 
a family, and make a special effort to secure a mortgage 
loan at fair interest rates. It was reported that certain 
members of these churches have recently “found it very 
difficult to locate farms for young people wishing to get 
started in farming and established in community life.” The 
Mennonite churches are considering the raising of a na- 
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tional revolving fund to be used either for the purchase of 
large tracts of land to be resold to members, or for “char- 
acter loans” to be made to young men interested in pur- 
chasing farms. 


Friends of the Soil 


Rev. Howard Kester of the Fellowship of Southern 
Churchmen reported at Nashville the recent organization 
of “Friends of the Soil” as “a distinctly religious move- 
ment” whose purpose is stated by its founders as follows: 
“To lead men to regard the earth as holy and man as the 
steward of the Eternal; to assist the rural church to min- 
ister to the total life of the rural community ; to work for 
the reclamation of the soil and other natural resources ; to 
seek by word and action to restore man to his divine earth- 
right to the end that justice may be established on the 
land and a richer, fuller, and more abundant life may be 
the lot of all.” 


Mormon Land Tenure Policy 


“The Mormon land tenure policy is one that promotes 
ownership of farms by the individual farmers who operate 
them,” Peter Nelson of Oklahoma A. & M. College re- 
ported at Nashville. This includes attention to the “prac- 
tical aspects involved in acquiring ownership of farms.” 
In Mormon communities generally, the percentage of 
farms operated by owners is high compared with the 
entire United States. Mormon social teachings stress 
work, thrift, freedom from debt, individual responsibility, 
local group cooperation. The church at large has been 
active in transferring certain of its members from land 
incapable of yielding a living to fertile areas. 


A New Religious Extension Service 


In three states of the Cotton Belt, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Arkansas, new efforts to provide a “religious exten- 
sion service” for local churches and communities are being 
sponsored by the Department of Race Relations of the 
Federal Council and the Home Missions Council of North 
America, in cooperation with interdenominational state 
committees, Dr. George E. Haynes stated at Nashville. 
Three workers have been employed. Among the objectives 
are cooperation with government agencies encouraging 
farm ownership, improvement of the community services 
of the local churches, and the development of interracial 
and interdenominational cooperation. 


What More Should the Churches Do? 


Those assembled for these seminars did not agree “on 
aspects of the problem on which the church should be 
working.” There were those who felt the church should 
confine itself to motivation of people, leaving to the indi- 
vidual conscience the chvice of the means of rural economic 
improvement. There were others who felt that the church 
should be an agency of action in the community. Others 
seemed to think of the church’s function as educational in 
a more limited sense. The groups probably had people 
holding as varied positions on the relation of the church 
to social improvement as the usual interdenominational 
assembly. The “summary of suggestions” included the 
following : 


For the Local Church 


The local church should be interested in all the people in the 
community, tenants, laborers, landlords, owner-operators. 

The local church has a responsibility to oppose “intrenched com- 
munity evils and social injustices.” 
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The local church should aid in the correlation of all constructive 
social efforts. 

The local church should develop appreciation of the rural 
community and of farming as a way of life. 

Organized discussion groups under church auspices to consider 
tenancy and other rural problems will be helpful. 

The local church should always encourage young people to be- 
come farm owners. 

Local churches, as non-partisan agencies, are in a good position 
to bring together landlords and tenants for consideration of com- 
mon interests. 

The local church has an obligation to teach “the stewardship 
idea” of land ownership. 

The local church should encourage the organization of credit 
unions. 


For National Church Agencies 


To national church organizations, the following particular rec- 
ommendations were made: 

“A code for the Christian farmer” should be compiled and cir- 
culated. (Rev. A. H. Rapking of the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Church presented to the Chicago 
seminar a preliminary draft of such a code.) 

Expand the existing programs for “in-service training” or 
“continuing education” of the rural ministers, in summer schools, 
regional conferences, etc. 

Thorough specialized training for the rural ministry should be 
provided in theological seminaries. 

Develop a clearing house of information on what the churches 
are doing locally and nationally to encourage farm ownership. 

Represent rural protestantism effectively in the councils of the 
nation where policies and programs of agriculture and rural life 
are being worked out. 

Prepare popular literature on the church and farm tenancy and 
ownership. 

Publish “case studies” of successful local efforts, and circulate 
them throughout the church generally. 


Regarding Church-Owned Property 


To the Chicago seminar a report of a special committee 
to consider church-owned property was presented. A 
summary follows: 


In administering church-owned property, the church has 
a moral responsibility to endeavor to contribute to the de- 
velopment of social and community life. Unsatisfactory 
conditions of land tenure and farm income have resulted 
in social unrest and the disintegration of rural community 
life. Therefore it is recommended to churches, that, 


Whenever conditions of possession of farm lands permit, 
these properties should be sold to farm operators who are 
likely to contribute to the social ideals for which the 
churches stand ; 


“Endowment funds, where conditions of trusteeship per- 
mit, might be used advantageously as a revolving loan 


fund to finance worthy young people of high ideals in 
becoming established as farmers.” 


Organization of the Seminars 


The initiation of the Seminars was largely the work of 
Rev. M. R. Zigler, Church of the Brethren, Rev. A. H. 
Rapking, of the Methodist Church, and Dr. Paul L. Vogt, 
U.S. D. A., who was ence director of rural work of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The Seminars were organized by Dr. Joseph 
Ackerman, associate director of the Farm Foundation, 
Chicago. Dr. Henry C. Taylor, director of the Farm 


Foundation, attended both Seminars and gave valuable 
guidance in the entire process. 

This issue is based on the mimeographed reports: The 
Church and Land Tenure, 102pp., 1940, distributed by the 
Farm Foundation, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
25 cents a copy. (The supply is now exhausted) ; The 
People, The Land and The Church in the Rural South, 
232 pp., 1941, 25 cents a copy. A limited number of copies 
are available from the Foundation. 


Pronouncements Regarding Land Ownership 

Few pronouncements or ideals on land ownership have 
issued from church bodies, but those made appear to be in 
accord with the general trend of thinking in the Seminars, 

“Land is a very special kind of property even though 
it may be bought and sold,” it was declared in the docu- 
ment accompanying the Social Ideals, adopted by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches in 1932. The National Council 
of the Congregational Churches adopted Social Ideals in 
1925, stating that a translation of the ideals of Jesus into 
agriculture means, among other things, “that the farmer 
shall have access to the land he works, on such terms as 
will ensure him personal freedom and economic encour- 
agement, while society is amply protected by efficient pro- 
duction and conservation of fertility.” 

The Methodist Episcopal Church (see Discipline of 
1928) was more specific than the Congregationalists. It 
declared that “the tiller of the soil shall be encouraged in 
his efforts to own the land he farms. .. .” This declara- 
tion was not retained, however, in the Social Ideals 
adopted by the Uniting Conference of the three Methodist 
bodies. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., declared in 1937 that “the future of demo- 
cratic America is largely dependent upon the economic 
and social independence of the American farmer. . . . We 
cannot tolerate in America . . . any system of farm tenancy 
that reduces the tenant to a state of intolerable poverty and 

The most direct and inclusive social teaching on this 
question is found in the basic documents of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which consistently teaches the wide dif- 
fusion of the ownership of property, and which distinctly 
favors “distributed ownership” of farm land. Fifty years 
ago Pope Leo XIII in the now famous encyclical Rerum 
Novarum, popularly called The Conditions of Labor dealt 
with the whole social order, and specifically wrote: “The 
law .. . should favor ownership, and its policy should be 
to induce as many people as possible to become owners.” 


1940 Census Figures on Tenancy 


The data presented to the Seminars were necessarily 
based largely upon the 1935 and previous Censuses of 
Agriculture. The preliminary reports of the 1940 Census 
have only recently been made available and practically no 
analyses have been possible. They indicate that the pro- 
portion of all farms operated by tenants decreased to 38.7 
per cent in 1940, from 42.4 per cent in 1930, and 42.1 per 
cent in 1935. However, there is apparently “no cause for 
rejoicing.” For example, the number of sharecroppers 
decreased 31 per cent during the decade between 1930 and 
1940, but informed persons believe that these became 
“farm migrants,” or moved to cities, or found their way to 
W.P.A. rolls. Thus the proportion of owners apparently 
increased, because of the “abolition” of many sharecrop- 
pers’ farms by the very unfavorable conditions in the 
Cotton Belt. 
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